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TOR  THE  EUTKRPF.IAD. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 

Continvui. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

If  we  peruse  attentively  the  ancient  historians  o* 
France,  we  shall  find  their  military  Son(?a  were 
of  the  hifhest  antiquity.  In  these  they  celebrated 
the  heroic  and  martial  deeds  of  their  greatest  com¬ 
manders  ;  and  they  were  sung  in  chorus  by  a  whole 
army  when  going  out  to  attack  an  enemy;  which  cus¬ 
tom  they  probably  derived  from  their  German  ances¬ 
tors.  Charlemagne  was  particularly  fond  of  their 
warlike  songs,  and  like  Alfred  the  Great,  collected 
them  and  learned  them  by  heart.  It  was  customary 
at  that  time  to  have  a  herald  mirutrel  chosen  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  strength  and  clearness  of  his  voice,  which 
not  only  qualified  him  for  animating  the  soldiers  to 
battle,  but  also  for  making  proclamations  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  ceremonies  ;  he  was  also  accustomed  to  sing  met¬ 
rical  songs  at  public  festivals.  The  famous  song  of 
Roland  continued  in  favour  among  the  French  sold¬ 
iers  as  late  as  the  battle  of  Poictiers  in  the  time  of 
John  of  France.  In  the  time  of  Philip  de  Valois,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1%28  and  1250  the  French  had  in 
use  more  than  thirty  musical  instruments,  the  forms 
of  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  unknown  to  the 
present  age.  Among  them,  however,  are  the  follow* 
ingwell  known  instruments  of  modem  times: — Flutes, 
harps,  bautbois,  bassoons,  trumpets, small  kettle  drums 
were  carried  by  a  boy  and  beaten  by  a  man  ;  cym¬ 
bals,  tambour  de  basque,  two  long  speaking  trumpets, 
two  large  hand  bells,  guitars,  bag  pipes  of  various 
kinds,  a  dulcimer,  a  vielle  for  as  it  is  vulgarly  called  a 
hurdy  gurdy,)  and  rcgals,  or  what  we  call  portable 
organs.  In  regard  to  the  French  vocal  music,  the 
poets  made  a  particular  line  of  an  old  song,  the  re¬ 
frain, or  burthen  to  the  new.  The  songsof  Thibaut,King 
of  Navare,  are  placed  at  the  head  of  those  that  have 


been  preserved  in  the  French  as  those  of  Guillaume 
IX.  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  are  in  that  province.  Lee 
Grandee  Chronifuee  de  France^  informs  us  that  Tbi- 
baut  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  having  conceived  a  vio¬ 
lent  and  hopeless  passion  for  Queen  Blanch,  was  ad. 
vised  to  apply  himself  to  music  and  poetry.  He  did 
so,  and  produced  the  most  beautiful  songs  and  melo¬ 
dies  ever  heard.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  French  anti¬ 
quaries,  that  the  tunes  of  the  ancient  Mf5S  of  the 
songs  of  this  prince  were  jriginally  set  by  himself. 

BIOGRAPHY 
OF  HENRY  PURCELL. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  English  music  through  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  Fir8t,the  gloomy  aera 
of  the  Protectorab:,  and  the  days  of  revelry  of  Charles 
the  Second,  we  have  found  among  secular  composi¬ 
tions  little  to  admire.  In  fact,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  above  period  may,  in  a  musical  point  of  view,  be 
considered  as  the  reign  of  dullness  and  insipidity. 

It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  are 
now  permitted,  in  the  course  of  our  labours,  to  speak 
of  Hehrt  Purcell,  who,  considered  as  a  musician, 
is  as  justly  the  pride  of  an  EnglishmaD,as  Shakespeare 
in  dramatic  productions,  Milton  in  epic  poetry,  Locke 
I  in  metaphysics,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  mathematics 
and  philosophers. 

Unluckily  for  Purcell,  he  built  his  fame  with  such 
perishable  materials,  that  the  knowledge  of  his  worth 
and  works  is  daily  diminishing,  while  the  reputation 
of  our  poets  and  philosophers  increases  daily  by  the 
study  and  utility  of  theii  productions.  And  so  much 
of  our  great  musician's  celebrity  is  already  consigned 
to  tradition,  that  it  will  soon  be  as  difficult  to  find  his 
songs,  or  at  least  to  hear  them,  as  those  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  with  which  Cerberus 
was  lulled  to  sleep,  or  thecit^  of  Thebes  constructed. 

Heitrt  Purcell  was  bom  in  1658.  His  father 
Henry,  and  uncle  Thomas  Purcell,  were  both  mu¬ 
sicians,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  at  the 
Restoration.  From  whom  Henry  received  his  first 
instructions  in  music  cannot  be  ascertained.  But  his 
father  dying  in  1664,  when  he  was  only  six  years  old, 
it  is  probable,  that  he  was  qualified  for  a  chorister  by 
Captain  Cook,  who  was  roaster  of  the  children  from 
the  Restoration,  till  his  death  in  1672.  As  Purcell 
was  appointed  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  must  have  learned  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  art  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  He 
certainly  was  taught  to  sing  in  the  King's  Chapel,  and 
received  lessons  from  Pelham  Humphrey,  Cook's  suc¬ 
cessor,  till  his  voice  broke  ;  an  accident,  which  usu¬ 
ally  happens  to  youth  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age. 


After  this,  perhaps,  he  had  a  few  lessons  on  compe- 
tion  from  Dr.  Blow,  which  were  sufficient  to  cancel 
all  Ute  inNtructions  he  had  received  from  other  mas¬ 
ters,  and  to  occasion  the  boast  insenbed  on  his  tomb¬ 
stone,  that  he  had  been 

“  Master  to  the  famous  Mr.  Henry  Purcell." 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  this  petty  larceny 
among  musicians.  If  the  first  master  has  drudged  eight 
or  ten  years  with  a  pupil  of  genius,  and  it  is  thought 
necessary,  in  compliance  with  fashion  or  caprice,  that 
he  should  receive  a  few  le.-sons  from  a  second,  the 
persevering  assiduity  of  the  first  and  principal  instnic- 
ter  is  usually  foigotten,  while  the  second  arrogates  to 
himself  the  whole  honour,  both  of  the  talents  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of  his  new  scholar. 

Purcell  is  said  to  have  profited  so  much  from  his 
first  lessons,  and  early  application,  as  to  have  con  - 
posed,  while  a  singing  boy  in  the  chapel,  many  of  his 
anthems,  which  have  been  constantly  sung  in  our 
cathedrals  ever  since.  Eighteen  was  a  very  early  age 
for  the  appointment  of  organist  of  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey,  on-  f  the  first  cathedrals  in  the  kingdom  for  cho¬ 
ral  compositions  and  performance.  It  was  not  likely 
he  would  stop  here :  the  world  is  more  partial  to  prom¬ 
ising  youth,  than  to  accomplished  age.  At  twenty- 
four,  in  1682,  he  was  promoted  to  one  of  the  three 
places  of  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  on  the  death 
of  Edward  Low,  the  successor  of  Dr  Christopher  Gib¬ 
bons,  in  the  same  station.  .4fter  this,  he  produced  so 
many  admirable  compositions  for  the  church  and  chap¬ 
el,  of  which  be  was  organist,  and.  where  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  of  having  them  better  performed  than  elsewhere, 
that  bis  fame  soon  extended  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  From  this  time,  bis  anthems  were  pro¬ 
cured  with  eagerness,  and  heard  with  pious  rapture 
wherever  tney  could  be  performed  ;  nor  was  be  long 
suffered  to  devote  his  talents  exclusively  to  the  service 
of  the  church.  He  was  verj  early  in  life  solicited  to 

compose  for  the  stage  and  chamber,  in  both  which  un¬ 
dertakings  he  was  so  decidedly  superior  to  all  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  that  his  compositions  seemed  to  speak  a 
new  and  more  intelligible  language.  His  songs  contain 
whatever  the  ear  could  then  wish,  or  heart  feel.  In 
fact  no  other  vocal  music  was  listened  to  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  Purcell's  death  :  when 
they  gave  way  only  to  the  favourite  opera  songs  of 
Handel. 

The  unlimited  powers  of  this  musician's  genius, 
embraced  every  species  of  composition  that  was  then 
known,  with  equal  felicity.  In  writing  for  the  cAurcA, 
whether  he  adhered  to  the  elaborate  and  learned  style 
ofhis  great  predecessors,  Tallis,  Bird,  and  Gibbons, 
in  which  no  instrument  is  employed  but  the  organ, and 
the  several  parts  moving  in  fugue,  imitation,  or  plain 
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« oiintcrpoint  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  giving  way  to  feel¬ 
ing  and  imagination,  adopted  the  new  and  more  ex¬ 
pressive  style,  of  which  he  was  himself  one  of  the 
principal  inventors,  accompanying  the  voice  parts 
with  instruments,  to  enrich  the  harmony,  and  enforce 
the  melody  and  meaning  of  the  words,  he  manifested 
equal  abilities  and  resources.  In  compositions  for  the 
/Aea/re,  though  the  colouring  and  etfects  of  an  orches¬ 
tra  were  then  but  little  known,  yet  as  he  employed 
them  more  than  his  predecessors,and  gave  to  the  voice 
a  melody  more  interesting  and  impassioned,  than  du¬ 
ring  that  century  had  been  heard  in  this  country,  or 
even,  perhaps,  in  Italy,  he  soon  became  tlie  deliglit 
and  darling  of  the  nation.  And  in  the  sevend  species 
of  c/tamher  mtuie,  which  he  attempted,  whether  son¬ 
atas  for  instruments,  or  odes,  cantatas,  songs,  ballads 
tuid  catches  for  the  voice,  he  so  far  surpassed  what¬ 
ever  our  country  had  produced  or  imported  before, 
shat  all  other  musical  compositions  seemed  to  have 
been  instantly  consigned  to  contempt  and  oblivion. 

Many  of  his  numerous  compositions  for  the  church, 
particularly  those  printed  in  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  Dr.  boyce's  Collection,  are  still  retained 
in  our  cathedrals,  and  in  the  King's  chapel. 

The  superior  genius  of  Purcell,  can  be  fairly  esti¬ 
mated  by  those  only  who  make  themselves  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  state  of  music  previous  to  bis  time  ;  com¬ 
pared  with  which,  his  productions  for  the  church,  if 
not  more  learned,  will  be  found  infinitely  more  varied 
and  expressive  ;  and  his  sectUar  compositions  appear 
to  have  descended  from  another  more  happy  region, 
with  which  neither  his  predecessers  nor  contempora¬ 
ries  had  any  communication. 

( To  be  continued.) 


COMMEMORATION  OF  HAS  DEL. 

The  year  1784  was  rendered  a  memorable  sera  in 
the  annals  of  music,  by  the  splendid  and  magnificent 
manner  in  w'hich  the  birth,  genius,  and  meritorious 
conduct  of  HANnEi.;  were  celebrated  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  and  the  Pantheon  by  five  performances  of 
pieces  selected  from  his  own  works,  and  executed  by 
a  band  of  more  than  five  hundred  voices  and  instru¬ 
ments,  in  the  presence,  and  under  the  immediate  aus¬ 
pices  of  their  majesties  and  tlie  first  personages  in  the  I 
kingdom. 

A  short  account  of  this  stupendous  undertaking, 
the  profits  of  which  were  applied  to  charitable  purpos¬ 
es,  will  not,  is  presumed,  be  unacceptable  to  many  o. 
cur  readers. 

1  hese  performances  were  repeated  for  several  years, 
during  which  the  number  of  performers,  and  tlie  per¬ 
fection  of  their  execution  in  their  several  departments, 
continued  to  increase. 

In  1785,  the  vocal  and  instrumental  band  amount¬ 
ed  to  six  hundred  and  sixteen  !  In  1786,  to  seven 
hundred  and  forty-one  !  and  in  1787,  to  eight  ban" 
dred  and  six  vocal  and  instrumental  performers  ! 

The  Commemoration  of  Handel  originated  in  a 
private  conversation  between  Lord  Viscount  Pita  will¬ 
iam,  Sir  W’atkiii  Williams  Wynne,  and  the  late  Joah 
Bates,  commissioner  of  the  Victualling  Oflice,  at  the 
house  of  tlie  latter,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1783. 
It  having  been  remarked,  that  the  number  of  eminent 
professors,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  with  which 


London  abounded,  exceeded  that  of  any  other  city 
of  Europe,  it  was  lamented  that  there  was  no  pubic, 
periodical  occasion  for  collecting  and  consolidating 
them  into  one  band,  by  which  means  a  performance 
might  be  exhibited  on  so  grand  and  magnificent  a 
scale,  as  no  other  part  of  the  world  could  equal.  The 
birth  and  death  of  IlAjroEL  naturally  occurred  to 
three  such  enthusiaatic  admirers  of  that  great  master  ; 
and  it  was  immediately  recollected,  that  the  next 
year  (1784)  would  be  a  proper  time  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  desirable  a  custom,  as  it  formed  a  complete 
century  since  his  birth,  and  an  exact  ^tarter  of  a  rsit* 
tury  since  his  decease. 

The  plan  was  soon  after  communicated  to  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Musical  Fund,  who  approved  of  it,  and 
promised  their  assistance. 

It  was  then  submitted  to  the  directors  of  the  con¬ 
cert  of  Ancient  Music,  who,  with  an  alacrity  which 
does  honour  to  their  zeal  for  the  memory  of  Hasdel, 
voluntarily  undertook  the  trouble  of  managing  and 
directing  tlie  celebration.  The  design  being  at  length 
communicated  to  the  king,  it  was  honoured  with  his 
Majesty's  sanction  and  patronage. 

Westmiebteii  Abbkt,  where  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  great  musician  were  deposited,  was  considered 
the  most  proper  place  for  the  performance  ;  and  ap¬ 
plication  having  been  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter  for  the  use  of  it,  hit  lordship,  finding  that  the 
scheme  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  his  Ma- 
jetty,  readily  contented  ;  only  requesting,  as  the  per. 
formance  would  interfere  with  the  annual  benefit  fOf 
tbe  Westminster  Infirmary,  that  part  of  the  profits 
might  be  appropriated  to  that  charity,  as  an  indem¬ 
nification  for  the  loss  it  would  otherwise  sustain. 
To  this  the  proprietors  of  the  plan  acceded  ;  and  it 
was  afterwards  settled,  that  the  profits  of  the  first 
day's  performance  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Musical  Fund  and  the  W'estminster  Infirmary  ; 
and  those  of  the  subsequent  days  be  tolely  applied  to 
the  use  of  that  fond,  which  Haedbi.  himself  so 
long  helped  to  sustain  ;  and  to  whieh  he  not  only 
bequeathed  a  thousand  pounds,  but  almost  every 
musician  in  the  capital  annually  contributes  his  mo- 
I  ney,  his  performance,  and  frequently  fto/A,  to  sup¬ 
port. 

Application  was  now  made  to  Mr.  James  Wyatt 
the  architect,  to  furnish  plans  for  the  necessary  dec-  I 
orations  of  the  abbey  :  drawings  of  which,  having 
been  shewn  to  his  majesty,  were  approved.  The 
general  idea  was  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  royal 
musical  chapel,  the  orchestra  terminating  one  extrem¬ 
ity,  and  the  accommodation  for  tbe  Royal  Family,  the 
other. 

Impressed  with  a  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
Handei.,  no  sooner  was  the  project  known  than 
most  of  the  practical  musicians  in  the  kingdom  eager¬ 
ly  manifested  their  zeal  for  the  enterprise  ;  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  most  eminent  professors,  waving  all  claims 
of  precedence^  offered  to  perform  in  any  subordi¬ 
nate  station,  in  which  their  talents  could  be  most 
useful.  ; 

In  celebrating  the  disposition,  discipline,  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  most  numerous  and  excellent  band,  the 
merit  of  tbe  admirable  architect,  who  furnished  the 
ant  designs  for  the  orchestra,  and  galleries  must 


not  be  forgotten :  when  filled,  they  constituted  the 
grandest  and  most  magnificent  spectacle,  which  imag. 
■nation  can  delineate. 

The  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  their  majes¬ 
ties  and  tbe  first  personages  in  the  kingdom  at  the 
East  end  ;  for  upwards  of  live  hundred  musicians  st 
the  West ;  and  those  for  tbe  public  in  general,  to  the 
number  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  pertom 
in  the  area,  and  galleries,  so  wonderfully  correspond¬ 
ed  with  tbe  style  of  architecture  of  this  venerable  and 
beautiful  structure,  that  there  waa  nothing  visible 
either  for  use  or  ornament,  which  did  not  harmonize 
with  the  general  tone  of  the  building,  and  which  might 
not,  metaphorically  ba  said,  tc  be  in  perfect  unison 
with  it.  But,  besides  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
this  constructioD  exhibited  the  band  to  the  spectators, 
the  orchestra  was  so  judiciously  contrived,  that  al¬ 
most  every  performer,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  ia 
full  view  of  both  the  conductor  and  leader;  which  ac¬ 
counts  in  some  measure  for  tbe  uncommon  ease  and 
precision,  with  which  the  performers  confess  they  ex¬ 
ecuted  their  parts. 

The  whole  preparations  for  these  grand  performan¬ 
ces  were  comprised  within  the  western  part  of  the 
building,  or  broad  aisle  :  and  some  excellent  judges 
declared  that  independantly  of  their  beauty,  they 
never  had  seen  so  wonderful  a  piece  bf  carpentry,  m 
the  orchestra  and  galleries,  after  Mr.  Wyatt's  models. 
The  goodness  of  the  workmanship  was  demonstrated 
by  the  whole  four  days  of  commemoration  in  the  ab¬ 
bey  being  exempt  from  every  species  of  accident, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  crowds,  and  conflicts  for 
places,  which  each  performance  produced.  - 
(To  he  continued.) 


To  tho  Editor  of  the  Musical  Gasette. 

Ego  nec  studium  sine  divite  vena, 

Nec  rude  quid  possit  vides  ingeuium  ;  alterius  sic 
Altera  poscit  opeu  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 

Sib, — I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  tome 
parts  of  an  able  and  interesting  article  in  your  lut 
Number  on  the  subject  of  Genius^  which  I  cannot 
wholly  assent  to,  sensible  as  1  am  of  the  risk  I  inctr 
of  being  charged  with  presumption  in  differing  from  lo 
respectable  an  authority  as  J.  In  the  first  place,  it 
appears  tc  me,  that  the  question  4s  to  the  materialitj 
or  immateriality  of  the  soul,  has  but  little  conneetko 
with  the  subject  under  discussion  ;  for  Genius  being 
only  a  property  of  the  soul,  may  be  either  acquired  of 
innate,  whether  we  consider  the  latter  immaterial  ol 
not.  W'e  find,  accordingly,  that  both  materialists  and 
immaterialists,  among  the  latter  of  whom  may  b« 
classed  Johnson  and  Burke,  have  maintained  the  hj- 
potberis,  that  Genius  is  only  another  name  for  great 
talents  which  have  been,  by  accidental  circumstancet, 
applied  to  a  particular  object,  and  cultivated  by  prac¬ 
tice. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  writer  has  maintained  tbe 
doctrine  mentioned  by  J.  that  A  child  just  bom  may 
be  made  any  thing  you  please — an  orator,  poet,  pain¬ 
ter,  or  musician  and  that  if  you  wish  to  be  a 
Genius,  the  means  are  in  your  power."  So  monstrous 
a  proposition  is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  ev¬ 
ery  day,  and  I  think  can  never  have  been  serionsly 
held  forth  to  public  belief.  I  have  not  beard  of  its  be- 
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ing  denied  that  men  are  bom  with  different  decree*  of  |  his  ni»j  always  be  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  I  tion  that  is  wholly  and  ritcorously  new,  any  more  than 


iDcntal  capacity,  and  It  is  not  pretended  that  Genius  some  one  of  these  requisites.  a  poet  to  form  a  langnaf'e  idiom,  and  phraseology  for 

can  exist  without  this  qualification.  But  it  seems  use-  The  state  of  the  argument  between  J  and  myself^  himseif. 

less  and  unphilosophical  to  gire  to  this  Genius  a  dis-  to  be  as  follows  .•  we  agree  on  the  main  point,  All  that  the  greatest  and  boldest  inventor  can  do. 

tinct  and  independent  existence,  to  describe  it  as  a  t,,at  Geniiw  does  not  depend  on  ourselves,  inasmuch  »  *<>  himself  of  the  best  effusions,  combinations 
or  in.,»r.r:on.  »«  mnlfinl*  ^  ne^essary  that  certain  qualities  should  be  in-  predecessors,  to  .urange  and  apply 

herent  in  us  from  our  birth  before  we  can  lav  claim  to  them  in  a  new  nianner,and  to  add  from  his  own  source 


sort  of  a/fta/ujj  or  inspiration  ;  and  thus  to  multiply  jj  necessary  that  certain  qualities  should  be  in¬ 
finities  and  laws  of  action,  when  those  whose  exist-  herent  in  us  from  our  birth  before  we  can  lay  claim  tp 


eBce  we  are  assured  of  are  sulficient  to  account  for  jt  .  but  we  differ  in  our  ideas  as  to  the  degree  in  which  whatever  he  can  draw,  that  is  grand,  gay,  graceful, 


the  phoenomena  of  the  mind.  I  think  I  may  claim 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Locke,  no  feeble  aid  it  will  be  ad¬ 


it  is  dependent  on  external  circumstances,  and  tapa-  pathetic  or  in  any  other  manner  pleasing.  This  Han- 
tbe  auinomy  or  mr.  uoexe,  no  leeoie  am  ii  win  ne  aa-  ble  of  increase  afterwards.  I  can,  however,  perfectly  in  »  "nost  ample  and  superior  stylo,  being 

mitted,  in  support  of  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  coincide  wilh  him  in  his  concluding  obsen  ations  on  possessed  in  bis  middle  age  and  full  vigour  with  every 
question.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  rhe  powers  of  the  different  effects  produced  in  the  world  by  talents  refinement  and  perfection  of  his  time,  uniting  the 
mind,  “  As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  b^  genius,  (adopting  for  a  moment  his  distinction  depth  and  elaborate  contrivance  of  his  own  country 
practice  makes  it  what  it  is,  and  most  even  of  those  ^f  them)  and 'the  different  reception  they  meet  with,  with  Italian  elegance  and  facility,  and  it  is  acknowl- 
excellenries,  which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endow-  I  fetr  it  will  always  be  one  of  the  disadvantages  attend-  edged  by  all  judicious  and  unprejudiced  mnsicians  of 
ments,  will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  nar-  ^nt  on  Genius,  that  the  world  requires  time  to  under-  every  country,  upon  bearing  his  noble  majestic  and 
rowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  g^md  and  encourage  its  productions,  as  they  come  be-  sublime  Oratorio  chorusses,  that  they  are  unacquuinl- 
to  that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.”—**  Many  a  fofg  {(]  ^  new  shape,  and  must  often  work  their  way  ed  with  any  thing  equal  to  them. 


good  poetic  Tein  it  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  I  through  hostile  feeling  and  prejudices* 


produces  any  thing  for  want  of  improvement 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  these  remarks  ap¬ 
ply  only  to  talenlt  and  not  to  gentui,  considered  as  an 
tnren/ien,  which  is  the  distinction  J  has  made.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  considered  invention  as  only  a  higher 
degree  of  talent,  which  is  equally  with  the  other  capa¬ 
ble  of  improvement  by  cultivation  and  practice.  His¬ 
tory  and  experience,  I  think  will  testify  that  the  first 
attempts  at  invention  in  any  science  by  the  greatest 
Geniuses,  have  been  but  feeble  in  comparison  with 
their  latter  productions,  and  they  have  only  reached 
the  summit  of  fame  by  their  exertions,  aided  in  most 


I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


The  following  certificate  will  show  the  estimation 
which  Dr.  Clarke’s  edition  of  Handel’s  works  are  held 
by  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  merits. 
HANDEL’S  WORKS. 


The  peculiar  excellencies  of  Doctor.  Clarke’s  a r- 

- r -  ramrement  of  Handel’s  Works  are  now  so  extensive- 

ly  known  and  universally  admitted,  that  a  laboured 
QD  attempt  at  this  time  to  insist  upon  them, would  appear 

little  short  of  impertinence.  They  have  already  gone 
MUSICAL  IN  ELLLIGENCER.  through  five  several  editions  in  England,  and  the  sne- 

^  ^  ^  — -  ^be  undertaking  has  completely  answered  eve- 

BOSrOJV,  SATURDAY^  JULY  92,  1820.  ry  expectation.  On  the  merits  of  its  harmonic  ar- 

,  _ _  raneement,  it  need  only  to  be  said,  that  ft  fully  equals 

the  judicious  labours  of  Doctor  Clarke,  and  will  fur- 
We  this  day  present  to  the  musical  public,  a  Pros-  „j^b  the  lovers  of  the  science  with  a  complete  and 


esses  b  adventitious  circumstances’  which  called  ^  Blake  of  Philadelphia,  for  pub-  elegant  library  of  the  works  of  tlie  inunorfal  German 

,  J  J  .w  «  -r.!.  .  lishing  a  spknd'd  edition  of  Handel’s  works,  by  Dr.  Bard.  ...  . 

forth  and  encouraged  them.*  The  first  poems  that  r  ^  u -j  r  i  j  o'!.-  i  A  iudicious  selection  from  the  sacred  parts  of  this 

Shakespeare  and  Milton  wrote,  were  probably  not  ’  ®  °  am  ri  ge,  g  m  .  is  wor  was  jg  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  churches, 

above  mediocrity.  Haydn  would,  in  all  probability, 
hare  never  been  beard  of  as  a  composer,  had  he  not 
been  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  applauses  of  the 
comedian  Bemardon.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of 


commenced  some  time  since,  but  unavailing  obstnic-  chapels,  ami  choirs  in  general,  as  they  are  fire  either 
tiots  impeded  its  progress  till  this  period  ;  its  execu-  from  innovation  or  sacrilegious  pruning  :  and  the  or- 
tion  is  intended  to  equal  the  London  edition  as  nearly  parts  may  be  performed  as  voluntaries.  If  such 

as  possible  and  al  a  mMch  k,s  puet.  In  Ixmdon  this  p^bfic  worship,  the  attention  of  people  of  taste 


as  possible  and  at  a  mMch  k,s  price.  In  Ixmdon  this  p^bfic  worship,  the  attention  of  people  of  taste 
Ccl.,,  t.U...,.h.l  <h.  I.«er  h.d  hi.  *«*!»•  p-ed  through  five  «,.rJ  .di-  ...Id  .rr..tud  b,  it.  It.  .lluj.n..ut.  iruuld  op.r- 

J  a  u  ..xi  a.  !•  rs  tiow*  The  iDUsical  wovld  of  the  present  and  future  ate  with  encreasing  efficacj  to  aid  those  who  are  sen- 

r™*  ing  •  pen^r  8  fgd  j^eply  indebted  for  the  resolution  to  of  its  charms  to  a  more  universe  practice  of  it. 

Fairy  Queen,  which  lay  in  the  window  of  his  mother's  °  .  •  •  ...  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  advantageous 

attempt  the  producUon  of  this  classic  and  invaluable  by  the  publisher,  to  obtain  UandtPe 

collection.  Great  credit  is  due  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  fVorkt  in  vocal  score,  cUtrantlp  tnfprattd,  at  the  lour 
'  .  •  ■  indefatigable  industry  with  which  he  has  exerted  his  price  of  three  cent*  per  page  (one  quarter  of  the  usual 

braes  forgotten,  produce  that  particular  designation  ^  harmonist  in  this  comprehensive  and  labo-  music)  be  ctfnfined  to  those  mly 

of  mind,  and  propensity  for  some  certain  science  or  •  ....  \  .  who  are  rubtertbert,  as  the  pnec  to  non-subsenbers 

_ .  ^  nous  undertaking.  He  has  raised  a  monument  to  the  „:ii  h«  onn.:d..r«hl»  enhanced. 


Fairy  Queen,  which  lay  in  the  window  of  his  mother's 
apartment.  **  Such  are  the  accidents,”  says  he 
**  which,  sometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps  some 


,  .....  ,  ..  .  ^  _  nous  undertaking.  He  has  raised  a  monument  to  thi 

employment,  which  IS  commonly  called  Gemus.  The  f.u  •  ^  u  j  ll... 

.  •  .  r.  .  memory  of  the  immortal  German  bard,  which  the  mu 

true  genius  IS  a  mind  oflarge  general  powers,  accident-  .  i  . .  -ii  j  .  .*  , 


ally  determined  to  some  particular  direction.” 


sical  world  will  duly  appreciate  and  venerate  as  long 
as  harmony  shall  dwell  and  be  cultivated  among  them. 


will  be  considerably  enhanced. 

Recommendation. — We,  whose  nnmes  are  under¬ 
signed,  having  examined  the  Piano  Forte  arrangement 


An  indUptmib].  ingredient  ih  the  eompeiilinn  of  It  hm  been  ju.tlj  obierved  that  Bendcl  wu  raperior  of  the  Vocal  works  of  Handel,  bj  Dr.  John  Clarke  e< 
Genin.  rentams,  however,  .till  to  he  eonaidered  ,  I  ,h.  .„a  h,  .tjle,  the  riehnes.  Cantbrnlfr,  g,.e  ,t  a.  onr  opinKsn,  that  Dr.  Clarke 

...n/rrl.>.gor.<nrf».li/,.  Withoat  thi.  qnalitg,  w.  ofhi.  bannon,  and  complication  of  pa^ta,  to  erer,  ho*  Srea.lj  .tnd.ed  the  conrenwnc.  of  the  amateum 
..1.n»e  men  p«.«.«d  of  great  talent.,  but  the,  oompeser  who  ha,  been  mlmired  fot  such  ..eellenei.^  “’"T 'A*''* 

.mnotbcaidtohavegenia,.  Feeling  I,  the  immed-  .„d  while  fogue,  eontri.anc.  end  .  fall  .core  were  TenorChft.  b,  aobsttlaUng  the  Treble  ChlT,  and  that 
.ale  impula.  of  nature,  who  la  Ih.  .onree  and  end  of  more  generall,  reverenced  than  at  present,  he  remain-  h“  ''»"o  Forte  m»olnp.n,„ent .  rerp  ably  arransed. 
au,at  i.  great  and  .nblime,  and  witbont  po.m..ing  ed  wholly  nn,tvdl-d.  It  ha.  been  atated  that  he  was  no.  •l'««  otrcumstance,  we  f.»l  great  pleasure  ,n 

Ming  omrelres,  we  ernsnot  ejl  it  forth  in  other.,  nor  ,hc  original  nnd  immediate  inventor  of  several  specie,  '"ommending  the  work  to  U,e  pahonage  of  U..  pubhe. 
hare  thoae  nice  perceptions  of  beauty  which  ire  ne-  ©f  music  for  which  his  name  has  been  celebrated,  but  Jlfureo  Ctenunti,  John  Braham. 

oessary  in  order  to  attain  to  the  higher  degrees  of  ex-  with  respect  to  originality,  it  is  a  term  to  which  proper  S?*'  Henry  R.  Bithopy 

rellence.  The  idea  I  have  formed  of  Oenh.,,  there-  limit,  should  be  ret,  before  it  i.  apphed  ..  tte  predue- 

fore  io,  that  it  is  an  union  of  the  requisites  before-men-  tion  of  any  artist.  Every  invention  is  clumsy  at  its  publisher  conceives  it  wholly  unnecessary  to 

Jioned,  with  delicacy  of  feeling  ;  and  a  want  of  Gen-  commencement.  Shakkspkark  was  not  the  first  value  of  the  il^e  testimony  Irom 

-  ,  a  ^  «>  Singularly  rare  a  combination  of  talents. 

m  .  ...  wnter  of  plays,  nor  Corslli  the  first  composer  of  so- 

independriirpirp«t^,‘migh"w^^  los  scutas,  and  concertos,  though  those  which  he  . 

It  would  not  admit  of  different  stages  of  excellence  were  the  best  of  his  time.  The  scale,  har-  Subscribers  names  are  received  by  John  R.  Parker, 

but  would  rather  burst  into  light  at  once  and  display  mony  and  cadence  of  music  being  settled,  it  is  impos-  at  the  Franklin  Music  Ware-house,  No.  6,  Milk-street, 
itse  f  the  same  at  all  times  apd  in  ail  circumstances.  sible  for  any  composer  to  invent  a  genius  of  composi-  Boston. 


